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FREE FACTORIES, NO TAXES, FOR INDUSTRIES 


Does a town that providesafree factory site, 
erects the structure and guarantees tax exemption 
for a new industry get an asset or a liability? If 
the industry cannot provide its own plant and con- 
tribute its proper proportion toward the cost of 
administering the local government, willit be able 
to pay a decent wage? The evidence at this point 
seems preponderantly against such subsidized in- 
dustries. 

Herbert S. Swan, industrial consultant, inhis 
newly published pamphlet Selling a City to Indus- 
try, says: "The differential between an economic 
and an uneconomic location can never be equalized 
with municipal hand-outs. Self-reliant and success- 
ful industrial organizations value an economic lo- 
cation sohighly that they refuse toput themselves, 
as it were, upon the auction block to be sold to 
the highest bidder. . . A bonus toan insolvent in- 
dustry constitutes inverse selection. . . 

"Today practically the whole emphasis in the 
location and relocation of industry is placed upon 
what the community is in a position to contribute 
toward the financial success of a new plant. What 
the plant may contribvte toward the industrial and 
social values of the community is ignored. That 
much industrial location work should under the cir- 
cumstances be hollow and at cross-purposes, if not 
actually antagonistic to the attainment of the 
highest community values is inevitable." 

The Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South, prepared for the President by the National 
Emergency Council, says: "The hope that industries 
would bring with them better living conditions and 
consequent higher tax revenues often has been de- 
feated by the competitive tactics of the communi- 
ties themselves. Many southern toms have found 
that industries which are not willing to pay their 
fair share of the cost of public services likewise 





are not willing to pay fair wages, 
little to the community's wealth." 

We have the example of one Southern city which 
provided a $300,000-plant at ea rental of $50 per 
month with tax exemption for five years. It has 
been estimated that this subsidy, including inter- 
est, amortization of the building and tax exemp- 
tion, amounts to $24,000 per year less the $600 
received as rent. 

What are the things that a sound industrial- 
ist will look for in locating anew plant? He will 
want good housing conditions for his employes, ade- 
quate recreation facilities for their leisuretime 
activities, transportation of all kinds including 
railroads (sometimes water), butparticularly high- 
ways andmass transportation facilities for his em- 
ployes, adequate water supply, and inexpensive 
power. In other words, he will want all of the 
things to be found in a well planned community. 

Swan suggests that each community analyze it- 
self before seeking new industries to determine if 
it has the facilities which would be required by a 
sound industry. It is possible that many communi- 
ties in the United States have most of the facili- 
ties, but not all of them. It is possible that an 
analysis of the community will determine that it 
can be made a very satisfactory community at very 
little cost. It is possible that such an analysis 
will show that the cost of providing those facili- 
ties which will encourage sound industries is far 
less than the cost of subsidizing unsound industry. 
In other words, a community by spending avery small 
amount of money for planning might obtain returns 
far exceeding those which will come through an un- 
informed attempt to go out and get new industries 
no matter what they can contribute to the community 
(or take out), and without any thought of their 
ultimate cost. (WHB) 


and so add 
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Ponference on. 


PLANNING PROBLEMS ANU AUMINISTRATION 


(SESSIONS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 9:30 A.M.) 


Re 








I. Relationship of planning agency to 
executive and legislative bodies. 


Have we reached the phase in city planning 
where the work might be more successful 
under a Department rather than a Com- 
mission? 


. Should the State Planning Board be advisory 


to the Governor and/or the Legislature? 


. Can the city engineer function as the local 


planning engineer? 


. What about compulsory referral to the 


planning agency and power of the City 
Council to overrule the planning agency’s 
recommendations? 


. Cooperation between planning agencies in 


the same region. 


II. Zoning problems. 
1. 


How shall we zone the vacant subdivided 
areas within cities? Can they be zoned for 
agriculture? 


. Can we refine our rural zoning ordinances? 


. What should be done to zone so-called 


“garden apartments’’? 


. Zoning for public housing projects. 
. What standards should be used to get 


rational density patterns? 


. The administration of the zoning ordinance. 


Wh id 4 ““c » ” “cc ~f ” 
° enisazoning variance azone change 


or amendment? 


. Elimination of non-conforming uses. 


The use of tax-abandoned lands. 


. Should they be acquired by the city, state 


or federal government? 


2. If so acquired, should such lands be held 9 20 
as public reserves or returned to private pl 


ownership? lo 

3. What can be done with lands in the rural- a 
urban fringe? as 

al 

pe 

IV. The master plan. ec 
: : ar 

1. What studies are necessary as the basis 9 £ 
for it? t! 

2. What should it contain? ~ 
3. The degree of formalization. (Should it be } ¢ 
adopted and by whom?). : 

i 

a. 


V. To what extent should the planning ‘ 
agency act as a research agency for: P 
1. The Mayor. 
2. The Governor. 








3. The legislative body. 
4. Other departments. 


VI. The rehabilitation of blighted areas. 
1. By public agencies. 
2. By private agencies. 


1. Relationship between planning agency and 
housing authority. 


VII. Housing. \ 
| 


2. What can planning agencies do to prepare 
for a housing program? 


VIII. Regional decentralization in the 
administration of federal activities. 








I 








— 








THIS CONFERENCE WILL BE A DISCUSSION CONFERENCE ONLY. 
NO PERSON WILL BE PERMITTED TO READ A PAPER. 
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The city of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, (a debt-free 
city) recently opened its 
first public parking lot. 
Mr. E.S. Clark, City Mana- 
ger, kindly described their 
program for parking lots 
ina letter which follows: 

"The city of Kalama- 
zoo (54,786) has just com 
pleted amunicipal parking 
lot in the downtown busi- 
ness district. This 'shop- 


pers parking lot' will 
accommodate about 400 
automobiles. The lot is 


paved and lighted and is 


equipped with an attend- 
ant's office, a drinking 
fountain, a comfort sta- 


tion. Parking is free for 
the first two hours, but 
there is a charge of ten 
cents for the third hour or fraction thereof, and 
five cents for each additional hour in excess of 
the first three. These rates are for daytime park- 
ing, and the purpose of the charge is to eliminate 
all-day parking of cars by clerks and other people 
who work in the business district. There is no 
parking charge between 6:00 P.M. and 8:00 A.M. 
"This is the first of several municipal park- 
ing lots which the city will establish, as the re- 
sult of two or three years' study. The merchants 
believed that people are discouraged from shopping 
in the downtown district because of the lack of 
convenient parking areas. Many citizens complained 
of the inconvenience of findinga place to park. It 
was found that certain areas in blocks in the busi- 
ness section, mainly areas fronting on the next 
street, had been depreciating in value over the past 
10 orl5 years, and that the city wasfaced with the 


KALAMAZOO'S SPECIAL ASSESSMENT PARKING LOT 





necessity for reducing 
assessed valuations. There 
was considerable evidence 
thet business property 
fronting on the main 
streets was becoming less 
desirable because shoppers 
tended to patronize stores 
‘. where parking space was 
available. Merchants be- 
lieved that the use of 
these lots as parking areas 
*, would bring more business 
and they were willing to 
pay the cost of acquisition 
and improvements if the 
city would undertake to 
own and operate then. 

"The city established 
special assessment dis- 
tricts and business pro- 
perty will pay for the cost 
of the land and improve- 
The city expects that operating costs will 
be financed in part at least from the fees charged 
for parking in excess of the two-hour free period. 
Instead of issuing bonds the necessary funds were 
borrowed from the city's cemetery perpetual care 
fund at 3 per cent interest, which is also charged 
to the assessment district. 

"The experience of one property owner shows 
how the parking lots will affect business property. 
He owns a60 by 120 foot building which adjoins the 
lot that was just opened. This building was used 
as anautomobile repair shop, but before the parking 
lot was put into use the lease was sold to a chain 
store for two years at $3,000 more than the owner 
received in the last two years. This increase was 
more than enough to pay his special assessment for 
the lot. Naturally the assessed valuation of busi- 
ness property also may be expected to increase." 


ments. 





STORES PROVIDE PARKING 


A survey conducted by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in 75 cities in 31 states reveals 
that nearly half of all stores covered offer park- 
ing facilities of some kind to the shopper. Such 
facilities may cost the merchant as little as 5.6# 
per car. The survey showed a minimum cost of .02% 
of net sales, with a median figure of .11%. 


CITY PLANNING AWARD 


"For distinguished contribution to the Plan 
of the City of New York" the first award of the 
Medal of Honor for City Planning has been made to 
Mr. George McAneny. This medal was awarded jointly 
by the New York and Brooklyn chapters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the New York chapter 
of the American Society of Landscape Architects, 
and the Metropolitan Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. - 





AR has put a new perspective on every aspect of our national 
life. Perhaps the most significant change has been the switch- 
over from a negative, regulatory conception of government, 

controlling a very limited range of activities, to a positive and construc- 
tive type of government, taking great responsibilities in almost every field. 
This change has meant that government is having 
not only to alter its functions, but to seek new ideas, 
new working methods and new personnel. It has 
also compelled private citizens and unofficial organisa- 
tions of all types to re-examine what they are doing and how best they 
can do it. 

The response to the emergency has by no means been wholly re- 
assuring. Somehow the most urgent needs have been met, but often at 
the cost of dislocation, friction and waste. Many peace-time neglects 
and evasions of responsibility are coming home to roost. Above all, 
we are feeling the absence of a mature and constructive social outlook, 
not to replace, but to balance and supplement the self-reliant individual 
outlook on which most stress has been laid in the past. The British people 
have done quite as great things co-operatively and by team work as they 
have done individually, but except in sport and a few other activities 
they have shied at developing an explicitly co-operative approach to big 
problems, and have often tried to persuade themselves and others that 
their actions were more individualistic and less conscious than was 
in fact the case. As a result, when large-scale public effort is forced upon 
us by war we find ourselves ham by a tradition which presents 


The impact 
of the war 


public enterprise as something undesirable in itself, or even undemo- 
cratic and totalitarian in its implications. 
From- "Planning" (Great Britain), Oct. 24, 1939. 














A LETTER FROM EDWARD M. BASSETT 


"The News Letter of November invites members 
to present administrative problems. Im writing 
this letter I also want to refer to (c) Zoning on 
the previous page, to which your initials are at- 
tached (p.90). My ow viewof height, bulk and use 
zoning has been that itis carried out by exclusion. 
For instance, fromacertain sort of district, com- 
monly called residence, business and industry are 
excluded. From another sort, commonly called busi- 
ness, industry is excluded. If this is the right 
practice in zoning, and I think it is, landowers 
who pay taxes must have some basic and ultimate 
use of their land. This ultimate use seems to be 
residence, either a tent orahouse. I never could 
see how a house could be excluded from privately 
owned land under height, bulk and use zoning. As 
I say in my Master Plan, I think that the princi- 
ples of height, bulk and use zoning can be adapted 
to reforestation, submarginal farms, soil erosion 
and flood control. This will be a different sort 
of zoning from height, bulk and use zoning. 

"The first I heard of rural zoning was about 
eight years ago when one of the Harvard School stu- 
dents presented apaper on rural zoning, advocating 
a different sort of height, bulk and use zoning 
for rural districts from that which prevailed in 
built-up districts. Since then I have given a 
great deal of attention to the subject but have 
never seen asituation where the usual zoning would 
not apply to rural districts. I doubt whether zon- 
ing of any sort will succeed that requires a spe- 
cific use to be made of land. 

"Recreational use of districts always puzzles 
me. A recreational area ought to be apublic area. 
If it is a public area devoted to recreation it is 
a park. Zoning regulations cannot alter the legal 
characteristics of a public park. It might be a 
public reservation as I try to show in my Master 
Plan, such as a water reservation which might be 
devoted to hunting. You are undoubtedly correct 
in pointing out in (c) Zoning the danger of over- 
subdividing. I suspect that zoning regulations 
cannot cure this, at least not the zoning regula- 
tions for height, bulk and use. It must be got 
at by regulations preventing building permits on 
streets not showmm on an official map and by re- 
quiring improvements in streets before they can be 
placed on the official map. 

"My general suggestion is that master plan 
should play a greater part in your general discus- 
sion on the subject on the front page." 





Editor's Note: Although it is customary to think 
of recreational areas as being publicly owned, it 
will be found that extensive areas in the United 
States used for recreation purposes are privately 
owned and ought to remain in private ownership. One 
of the important industries of some of the North- 
eastern states is recreation. The facilities pro- 
vided to take care of people are for the most part 
privately owned. In the Lake States cut-over areas 
there are many private areas used and zoned for 
recreation. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED AS URBAN AND RURAL: 
1790 TO 1930 


(Classification in accordance with method followed in 1950; the 
previously published figures for 1880 to 1920 revised accordingly) 


























Urban population Rural population 
Total 

Census popu- Percent Percent 
year lation Number of Number of 

total total 
1930 122,775,046 | 68,954,825 | 56.2 | 53,820,223 43.8 
1920 105,710,620 | 54,157,975 | 51.2 | 51,552,647 48.8 
1910 91,972,266 | 41,998,952 45.7 49,975,554 54.3 
1900 75,994,575 || 50,159,921 39.7 45,834,654 60.5 
1890 62,947,714 | 22,106,265 35.1 40,841,449 64.9 
1880 50,155,785 | 14,129,735 28.2 36,026,048 71.8 
1870 38,558,571 9,902,561 25.7 28,656,010 74.5 
1860 51,445,521 6,216,518 19.8 25,226,805 80.2 
1850 25,191,876 5,543,716 15.5 19,648,160 84.7 
1840 17,069,455 1,845,055 10.8 15,224,598 89.2 
1850 12,866,020 1,127,247 8.8 11,758,773 91.2 
1820 9,638,455 695,255 7.2 8,945,198 92.8 
1810 7,239,881 525,459 7.3 6,714,422 92.7 
1800 5,508, 48F 522,371 6.1 4,986,112 93.9 
1790 5,929,214 201,655 5.1 5,727,559 94.9 


From- "Urban Population tn the U. S.,"Dept. of Commerce. 


ADEQUATE PLANNING APPROPRIATIONS URGED 


At the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, held in October in 
the city of Los Angeles, a past president of the 
Association stated that planning commissions have 
been too busy studying zoning matters andthat their 
appropriations have been inadequate to permit then 
to give constructive thought to real planning. 

At the time most of the zoning ordinances now 
in effect in American cities were drafted, many 
real estate boards were vigorously opposed to their 
enactment, and to aconsiderable extent the regula- 
tions and the zoning maps of the early ordinances 
reflected their powerful opposition to an instru- 
mentality exercising real guidance in establishing 
the land-use pattern of communities. 

Today the real estate boards of the country, 
both through their national Association and local 
boards in a very large number of cities, are among 
the strongest adherents and supporters not only of 
zoning in general but radically revised and much 
more stringent regulations, preferably based upon 
a sound, thorough, comprehensive planning program. 

At NAREB's instigation a Committee on Commer- 
cial Districts is now conducting a long-term study 
of the economics of business-area planning. Among 
the initial propositions advocated by the committee 
it is urged that every city keep a complete real 
estate inventory on a continually current basis; 
that traffic conditions be studied by experts as 
part of planning work; that adequate appropriations 
for planning commissions be made to permit compre- 
hensive plans to be prepared. It is further sug- 
gested that the relationship between pedestrian 
traffic and trade activity be studied. 





The Fifth Southeastern Planning Conference 
will be held at Hollywood Beach, Florida, on Decem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6, 1939, with Local Planning as the 
principal subject. 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF CITY PLANNING 


GROWING Southern city decided re 
A cently that it needed some method of 
directing and controlling real estate 
development. It had never had either a 
formal or informal planning body, so noth 
ing resembling a city plan existed. The city 
council, undaunted by the lack of guidance 
which an adequate plan would have offered, 
went ahead and passed a complete zoning 
ordinance. The restrictions of a zoning ordi- 
nance and the areas of varying land uses 
which it establishes are such that the action 
of this council results in establishing the 
future pattern of that city. In other words 
in the absence of a city plan—council has 
put the cart before the horse. Its zoning or- 
dinance will not be a tool fur making a gen- 
eral city plan effective; instead its effect will 
be to determine the plan of the city by arbi- 
trarily fixing future real estate use and de- 
velopment 
Such an enactment is a result of the failure 
to appreciate the function of city planning 
and its relation not only to zoning but to 
other city activities. Planning is not in itself 
an end of government: its function is to 
direct and guide the efforts of other city ac- 
tivities toward an orderly, thought-out de- 
velopment. It is not an activity which can 
properly be adopted and discarded at will by 
the stroke of a pen or a vote of council 
If someone were tu say today that his city 
cannot yet afford budgeting, he would be 
laughed at. Why? Because we recognize that 
budgeting is not an added service of govern 
ment, but merely an attempt to control and 
guide existing activities the fail- 
ure of some to recognize planning does not 


Similarly 


mean that existing activities will not be vital 
factors in the determination of future pat- 
terns. It means simply that the future will 
in effect, be determined by haphazard and 
arbitrary action instead of by a conscious, 
thought-out plan 

Every time that a decision is made as to 
the materials for, and the design and location 
of, any city project, the die of future devel- 
opment is being cast regardless of whether 
it is called planning. Every time that one 
makes a determination of the type of bond 
to issue, a decision affecting operations in 
later years is being made. Every time a 
utility franchise is granted, the city is com- 
mitting itself for the future. Planning, then 
cannot rightfully be considered as a function 
that “we'll get around to some day Those 
activities which it guides are present today, 
and the absence of planning today cannot 
but be felt 


Perhaps one reason for the lag in the de- 
velopment 
similar function of budgeting lies in the for- 
malization often associated with the words 
city planning.’ By many, city planning is 
thought to be something which can be had 
only with a state enabling act and a formally 


of planning as compared to the 


appointed commission. Under such a concept, 
many officials feel that their 
not have the function, “city planning,”’ and 
therefore they can forget it 


city simply does 


Actually, city planning is merely another 
staff or advisory service for the administra 


From- "Public 


tor carried on by an agency with personnel 
properly equipped to aid him in the executive 
duty of combining the results of research and 
public opinion into concrete programs for the 
guidance of administrative action. The vest 
ing of responsibility for this function in an 
agency or individual need not depend upon 
any formalization by state legislature or city 
council—it may properly be treated as are 
similar functions and simply established as 
Indeed 
even in those cities having formalized plan- 
ning bodies, such an agency should be an 
advisory group for the executive and ordi 


in advisory arm of the executive 


narily should not be burdened with admin 
istrative duties 

The purpose of the planning agency is not 
to establish a policy for the community; it 
does not remove itself from everyday affairs 
to make plans to be carried out at some time 
in the future. It does systematically organize 
the results of its work into a definite “master 
plan.” But this is a plan which is originally 
prepared with the guidance and practical 
recommendations of the executive. It is a 
plan which may be periodically modified to 
meet changing conditions and opinions and 
unforeseen complications. It is not an arbi 
trary, unyielding, iron-clad control of the 
future. It is nothing more nor less than a 
flexible guiding program intended primarily 
to aid the chief executive in correlating his 
immediate and long-run programs 

It should not be tho 
tion of planning results in an arbitrary de 





ht that the recogni 


termination of future development of the 
of planning 
determination of fu 


city. Actually, it is the absence 
which causes arbitrar 
ture city development. The highway reloca 
effect on tomor 
whether 
nsidered today 
of 1939 will affect the 


real estate values of 195 


tion of today will have its 
row’s traffic flow regardless of 
tomorrow's traffic flow 
The housing project 
regardless of 
whether real estate values of 1950 are con 


sidered in 1939. Current b« 


nd issues will 
have to be redeemed in the future regardless 
of whether « 


redemption 


r not we study the city’s entire 


requirements before issuing 
Planning is not some mysterious force which 
when established suddenly results in our fu- 
ture’s being bound by present actions. On the 
contrary, it frankly recognizes that present 
actions do partly determine future actions 
and attempts to consider what is done today 
in light of what will be done in the future 
It considers as one the actions of both the 
present and the future so that they may be 
planned to fit together to form a pattern in 
stead of a maze 

To attempt to operate over a period of 
years without an approximate guiding plan 
named a city plan, is just as illogical as 
would be an attempt to operate for one year 
without a detailed guiding plan 
budget. Let us forget any preconceptions as 
to the formalization shrouding the words 


named a 


city planning” and recognize it for what it 
is—merely the meeting of the need for a 
competent advisory service to carry on for 
the executive another of those functions 


which he finds his time t 
personally 


limited to conduct 


Management,” November 102 


PERSONAL 
William David Price has been appointed direc- 











tor of the Tennessee State Planning Commission. 
ir. Price is at the present time with the United 
States Housing Authority, and wasformerly employed 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. He received his 
training at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Ohio 
State University, and the University of Tennessee. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 


Annual Report, City Planning and Zoning Commission 
of Louisville, Kentucky, for Fiscal Year Ending 
Aug. 31, 1939: Brinton B. Davis, Chairman; Ernest 
W. Combs, Acting Engineer-Secretary. l2pp.mimeo. 
("The City was besieged by anumber of requests for 
zoning reclassification, usually from residential 
to commercial use. In spite of recommendations of 
the Commission for disapproval, a number of these 
changes were passed, as spot changes.") 





Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ending August 
31st, 1939, of the Board of Adjustment and Appeals, 
Loutsville, Kentucky: Bernard Selligman, Chairman; 
Ernest W. Combs, Acting Secretary. llpp.mimeo, 
graphs. 


Report of the Planning Commission of the City icf 
Sacramento, California, for the Period Jan. 1, 1938 
to June 30, 1939: H. H. Jaqueth, City Planning 
Engineer. l2pp.mimeo. (One of the outstanding 
activities is the establishment of future set-back 
lines on major streets.) 

Second Annual Report of the Contra Costa Count y 
Planning Commission, 19328-1930: Martinez, Califor- 
nia; Thomas G. Heaton, Planning Technician. 27pp. 
mimeo. (Completion of the San Francisco Bay Bridge 
has brought Contra Costa County into closer relation 
with the metropolitan area. The need to properly 
plan for present and expected future expansion is 
recognized by the county.) 





AMERICA'S TAX DOLLAR 


FEDERAL 
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STATE i ae oa a 
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or or | or 
$633 million $333 million| $1,329 million 


45% 


or 
$3,616 million 


| 
| 


or 
$6,034 million $4,920 million 


$3,857 million | 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
Richard E. Saunders, Correspondent 


NRPB Forms Relief Committee: Formation of a tech- 
nical committee to study relief in relation to the 
nation's resources has been announced by the Nation- 
al Resources Planning Board. The study will cover 
problems involved in the development of long-range 
programs and national relief policies. Based on an 
analysis of existing relief information and expe- 
rience, special emphasis will be placed on organiza- 
tion, administration and finances as those factors 
concern federal, state and local governments and 
are related to available private resources and ser- 
vices. Following its usual procedure, the NRPB is 
acting with the full participation and cooperation 
of all federal agencies concerned. The membership 
of the technical committee reflects the Board's 
policy of combining members from these federal a- 
gencies with representatives of state, local and 
private organizations who have special knowledge 
in this field. 

Those who have accepted invitations to serve 
on the technical committee are William Haber, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Michigan, now on 
leave to serve as Executive Director, National 
Refugee Service, who will serve as chairman; Dr. 
Will W. Alexander from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Corrington Gill fromthe Federal Works Agency; 
Mary Switzer from the Federal Security Agency; 
Katherine Lenroot from the Department of Labor; C. 
M. Bookman, Cincinnati Community Chest; Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Francis J. Haas, Dean of the School 
of Social Science, Catholic University of America; 
and FredHoehler, Director, American Public Welfare 
Association. A series of subcommittees on different 
aspects of the problem will be appointed, including 
leaders in business, labor and agriculture. A small 
staffis being recruited under the direction of Dr. 
Haber and Dr. Eveline Burns, Professor of Economics 
at Columbia University, for guidance of research 
activities. 





Municipal Law Conference: A ten-point program for 
bettering government on the municipal level was 
presented by Corporation Counsel Barnet Hodes of 
Chicago inhis presidential address opening the an- 
nual meeting of the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers. This meeting was held in Washington 
in late November. Included in this proposed pro- 
gram were such recommendations as: broad municipal 
home rule to encourage local responsibility and 
initiative; integrated city planning, both social 
and engineering; development of proper housing pro- 
grams; spreading of the tax burden for supporting 
local government. 

During the course of the meeting a paper was 
presented by Julius Isaacs, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of New York City, entitled The Place of 
Municipal Attorneys in City Planning. As he sees 
it, the municipal law officer should first devote 
himself to the drafting of new laws providing for 
city planning commissions or bodies where none exist 
and must then be prepared to sustain these laws in 
the field of litigation and to "lead in repelling 
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those inert and backward looking traditions which 
inevitably tend to limit progressive planning," 
Furthermore, he believes that nocity counsel would 
be fully discharging his duty by merely advising 
planning bodies that the courts have decided that 
constitutionally they can go so far and no farther 
in a reform that is socially important. It is his 
view that the law officer in such cases should bend 
every effort to frame legislation that will meet 
the constitutional test. 





State Aspects of Airport Program: As part of its 
work in developifg a national airport program, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has outlined some of 
the points that should be considered on the state 
level. Among other questions being addressed to 
state officials are the following: Does your state 
have a long-range airport program; if so, is it 
available for distribution? What factors were con- 
sidered in its preparation? How longisit antici- 
pated that it will adequately meet the requirements 
of the state? Does it consider national defense? 
Has it been coordinated with the programs of sur- 
rounding states? Has it been based on certain min- 
imum airport classification standards? If no state 
plan is available, is there astate agency empower- 
ed to prepare such a plan? 

Legislation authorizing the CAA to embark on a 
nation-wide program of assistance to local airports 
was introduced during the last regular session and 
is expected to be pushed when Congress convenes in 
January. 


Better Parking Plans Urged: A continuing decline 
in the ratio of central business district property 
values to other land values is in prospect for the 
nation's large cities, if steps are not taken to 
improve accessibility for motorists. This was 
pointed out in the report of the Committee on 
Parking submitted during the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Automobile Association in 
Washington. In counselling concern for the economic 
health of dowmtown areas the report proposes among 
other things that attention bedirected to the pro- 
vision of low-cost off-street parking facilities. 
The smaller cities have been taking a more active 
interest in relieving the parking problem than the 
larger centers, the report goes on to state. In 
this connection statistics are cited showing that 
thirty-shree cities of 100,000 population or less 
ha. 2 provided municipal off-street parking facili- 
ties while "very few" such arrangements have been 
made by the larger municipalities. 








WE ARE SLIPPING 


The last News Letter set a record for typo- 
graphical. errors. On page 92, underitem9, the 
fourth line, the word should be basic "data." 
On page 93, the secretary of the City Planning 
and Zoning Commission of New Orleans is, of 
course, Miss Anne Robertson. nd on the same 
page, the typo affects Charles W. Eliot, 2nd. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Oh What A Variance!: 

Otto v. Steinhilber et al., Appellate Division, 
Supreme Court, New York, 11 New York Supplement 
The property in question was a parcel 
of land in the Village of Lynbrook containing over 
five acres, with a frontage on Merrick Road of 599 
feet and withadepth varying from 495 to 614 feet. 
The property was zoned for business to a depth of 
150 feet from the road, and the remainder was zoned 
residential. The owner applied under the variance 
clause for permission to utilize the entire parcel 
foraroller skating rink and accessory uses, which 
the ordinance permitted in the business zone but 
excluded from the residential zone. The owner's 
plan contemplated utilizing little of his business 
zone, but encroaching upon the residential zone to 
the extent of 300 feet. The Board of Appeals grant- 
ed the application. Neighboring property owners 
brought proceedings in court to review this permit. 

The majority of the court affirmed the decision 
of the Board under the hardship variance clause. 
Its opinion was only afew lines in length and con- 
tained neither a statement of the facts nor any 
discussion. It would be difficult to conceive of 
any statement of facts or law which would support 
the decision. The facts are stated in the dissent- 
ing opinion, which pointed out that the action of 
the Board was an exercise of legislative power under 
the guise of a variance. 








A System of Permits for Billboards Without General 
Rule Contained in Ordinance Invalid: 
Schloss Poster Advertising Company v. City of 





Rock Hill, Supreme Court of South Carolina (April 
1939), 2 Southeastern Reporter (2d) 392. This was 
an action in mandamus to compel the issuance of 
permits for certain billboards upon certain prop- 
erties. The zoning ordinance contained a provi- 
sion prohibiting any billboard facing any public 
street without having first obtained a permit from 
the city council. The ordinance contained no rule 
or standard whatever to govern the issuance of the 
permits, and council passed upon each application 








| after a study of the particular situation. 


This system was declared unmistakably uncon- 
stitutional - certainly a wise decision. To be 
valid the legislation must contain some specific 
rules or standards to govern the issuance or with- 
holding of permits. The court stated that an or- 
dinance containing any such provision asthe afore- 
said is not a zoning ordinance - also a wise deci- 
sion. 


Attacker of Validity of Zoning Must Demonstrate its 
Invalidity and not Merely that Some Other Zoning 
Would Have Been Better: 

Skalko v. City of Sunnyvale, District Court 
of Appeals, California (May 1939), 91 Pacific (2d) 
168. This was an original action in court to have 
the zoning ordinance adjudged void and to restrain 











its enforcement in so far as it restricted plain- 
tiff to a residential use. 

The ordinance divided the city into three 
zones, commercial, industrial and residential, and. 
plaintiff's property was in the residential zone. 
The area placed in the commercial zone was suffi- 
cient forthe need of apopulation of 26,000, where- 
as the existing population was less than 4,000. 
Plaintiff's property was located inan agricultural 
area sparsely settled. 

The court upheld the ordinance, holding that 
the fixing of the areas for the various classes 
of zones is a legislative matter with which the 
courts may not interfere unless the legislative 
determination is shown to be arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory and unreasonable, that the burden of showing 
this is upon the attacker and that he does not 
satisfy this burden merely by casting a doubt on 
the legislative determination or by showing thet 
some other classification might have been more 
reasonable. 


Unconstituttonal Exclusion of Parochial Schools 
from District in Which Public School 1s Permitted: 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago v. Kingery, Supreme 
Court of Illinois (April 1959), 20 Northeastern 
Reporter (2d) 583. This was a mandamus action to 
compel the issuance of a permit for a parochial 
school building and chapel in a residential dis- 
trict. The zoning ordinance permitted churches 
and public schools in residential districts. The 
court held the exclusion of parochial schools to 
be invalid, stating that it could not see the re- 
lation of the discrimination to the public health, 
safety, morals, comfort and public welfare. 











Invalidity of Excluston of Churches from Residence 
District: 

State ex rel. Roman Catholic Bishop of Reno 
et al. v. Hill, City Engineer, etc., Supreme Court 
of Nevada (May 1939), 90 Pacific (2d) 217. The 
zoning or@inance of Reno created three districts, 
one of them residential. Churches were not in- 
cluded in the uses permitted in the residential 
district. There was one Catholic church in the 
city, which was inadequate for the Catholic popu- 
lation, and the Catholic authorities desired to 
build a second one and to place it in the residen- 
tial district. At the time of the application for 
a permit, the ordinance permitted the city legis- 
lative body by amajority vote to authorize achurch 
in the residential district, provided a75 per cent 
neighborhood consent were obtained. While the mat- 
ter was pending, the ordinance was amended so as 
to require a three-fourths vote of council. The 
75 per cent neighborhood consents were never ob- 
tained. It does not appear that council took any 
action, and the Catholic authorities brought orig- 
inal mandamus proceedings in court to compel the 
issuance of the permit. 

The decision of the court did not turn upon 
the matter of the consent requirement, but was 
clear-cut to the effect that the exclusion of 
churches from a residential district was invalid 
and unconstitutional. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY: Part I, 
Basic Characteristics. National Resources Commit- 
tee. A report prepared by the Industrial Section 
under the direction of Gardiner C. Means. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. June 
1939. 396pp.maps,charts,illus. $1.00 (This is 
one of the most important reports to come from the 
National Resources Committee. In this report “an 
effort is made to bring the major aspects of the 
national economy into focus so as to emphasize the 
organic character of the process whereby the Na- 
tion's resources are employed to provide useful 
commodities and services." 

"The American economy is the organized activi- 
ty through which the 130 million people in this 
country obtain their daily living. Farmers raising 
food and fiber, miners extracting ore and coal, in- 
dustrial workers fabricating raw materials into 
finished products, wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors making goods available to consumers, and a 
host of workers performing the other countless 
tasks required by modern living, all of these are 
combined in a huge and highly complex producing 
organization which constitutes the national econo- 
my. Through this complex organization the Nation's 
resources of manpower and materials are used to 
satisfy human wants.") 


MIGRATORY COTTON PICKERS IN ARIZONA. Malcolm Brown 
and Orin Cassmore. Division of Research, Work Pro- 
jects Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 104pp.plano.illus.maps, 
charts. (Invited to migrate from Oklahoma to 
Arizona by the cotton farmers of Arizona, the pick- 
ers found not a weekly income of $14 to $19, but 
an average income per week of $7.95. They found 
the typical camp "crowded, ill-equipped and unsani- 
tary," while the State Board of Health has declared, 
"to operate under such conditions should be pro- 
hibited by law in the interest of public health 
and common humanity." This is a factual study of 
migratory cotton pickers in Arizona. WHB) 


PLANNING MARCHES ON! The Record of Planning in 
New England, 1934-19359. Compiled by Howard K. 
Menhinick. National Resources Committee, Region 
I, 2100 Federal Building, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Victor M. Cutter, Chairman. 1959. 36pp.mimeo. 
(Also includes a list of publications of the New 
England Regional Planning Commission and summaries 
of state planning activities in the New Ingland 
states.) 


MAJOR REPORTS OF THE (NEW YORK) CITY PLANNING COM- 
MISSION, ADOPTED DURING 1938. City Planning Conm- 
mission, Municipal Building, New York City; Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, Chairman. 1939. S54pp. 25¢. 
(This includes, among other things, the first 
capital budget message, the report on problems 
in connection with low-income housing and slum 
clearance, reports on public buildings, zoning, 
maps, etc.) 
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AUTO PARKING CENSUS. Board of Public Land Commis. 
sioners, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Charles 
B. Bennett, City Planner. 1959. 55pp.mimeo.map, 
tables. (As stated in the Foreword, this ig tg 
comprehensive census of the daily auto parking 
habits of motorists in the central business area 
and 16 of the outlying business districts... 
Shows, for each district, the number of cars that 
enter the area ona typical weekday, the auto park- 
ing facilities available and the daily turnover, 
the number of cars that pass through the district, 


and a day and night time summary of parking viola- 
tions.") 


RECOMMENDED TEN-YEAR PARK PROGRAM, PORTLAND, ORE- 
GON. City Planning Commission; Harry D. Freeman, 
September 1959. 23pp.mimeo, 


Technical Director. 
charts. 


IS MUNICIPAL PLANNING A FRILL? J. M. Albers. In 
The Municipality, League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison. October 
1939. pp.197-8,212-3. 25¢ per copy. 


RURAL ZONING. Samuel Lubell and Walter Everett. 
In Current History, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. August 1959. pp.52-5,60. 25¢ per copy. 
(A good popular review of the Wisconsin experience, 
emphasizing economic aspects.) 


HOUSING LEGAL DIGEST: ANNUAL SUMMARY OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL LAWS RELATING TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING. 
Central Housing Committee, 1601 Hye Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. September 1939. Supplement. 
unpaged, mimeo. (Also includes a summary of state 
laws relating to planning, zoning, and subdivision 
control.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES; A 
Committee Report on a Vital Function of Local Pub- 
lic Housing Agencies. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. July 1939. 48pp.mimeo,appendix. $1.00. 
Publication N108. (Although written for housers, 
this report may be read with profit by planners, 
particularly city planners, . who are searching for 
methods and means of improving their public rela- 
tions.) 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
Fairfield County Planning Association, Inc., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bridgeport, Connecticut. August 
1939. 14pp.plano.maps,illus. (Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary Bulletin of the Association which is respon- 
sible for "the first planned county in New Mngland." 
Reports progress in highway planning, subdivision 
control, and roadside development.) 


STUDY REPORT ON LOCATION OF STREET TREES. Tom 
Planning Board, Municipal Building, Montclair, New 
Jersey; A.M. Faure, Town Planner. October 3, 1959. 
8pp-mimeo.illus. (This report suggests that trees 
be planted inside of the sidewalk and on private 
property rather than between the sidewalk and the 
curb, as is the common practice today.) 
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As this report is being written, Europe is in 
its most chaotic state since the World War. Before 
the completion of the report the volcano, simmer- 
ing while I was in Europe, may have erupted. The 
examples of planning which I studied may therefore 
be of little importance. A different kind of plan- 
ning will be necessary, one for the possible sal- 
vation of European or world civilization. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, in discussing National 
Planning at the International Congress for Housing 
and Town Planning in Stockholm, said: "Except for 
the totalitarian countries, which I will not dis- 
cuss, the best and most advanced planning in the 
world today is taking place in the United States." 
In spite of the apparent shortcomings in our past 
and present planning, I agree with that statement 
but I would go farther and say that we are also 
doing the most advanced local planning. fThis is 
not mere boasting and national pride. Planning in 
the countries visited is for the most part "physi- 
cal" in its narrowest sense. There is little re- 
lation to the underlying social and economic fac- 
tors - nor are theplans being carried out with the 
boldness and on the scale of local planning in this 
country. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
general statement. 

At the outset, several important facts must 
be kept in mind. There is first the matter of 
scale. The United States has an area in excess of 
three million square miles; the states vary from 
Rhode Island with an area of 1,248 square miles to 
Texas with its 265,896 square miles. Illinois has 
an area of 56,665 square miles and Michigan has 
57,980 square miles. Compare this with Denmark's 
17,110 square miles, England's 50,659 square miles 
(less than the area of Iowa), and France with its 
212,659 square miles. Sweden, with an area of 173, 
157 square miles, has a population of 6,211,566 
whichis less than the population of New York State. 
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It must be obvious that, 
of scale (area and population), national planning 
in Denmark would seem like the planning of a re- 
gion in this country, and that we have at least 48 
"national problems" in comparison with some of the 
countries of Europe. The impossibility of discus- 
sing national or regional planning on an interna- 


from the standpoint 


tional, comparative basis is apparent unless we 
take into consideration these factors of size, 
population, topography, recial groups, resources, 
etc., etc. 


Another factor, always to be kept in mind, is 
the American system of government - that of dele- 
gated powers. All powers except those delegated 
to the national government reside in the states. 
One of the principal powers of the states is the 
police power. In many of the European countries 
all power resides in the national government and 
the provinces and cities have only such powers as 
have been given to them. 


ENGLAND 


Almost the first view that greets one's eyes 
in London is the torn-up parks where shallow air 
raid shelters are being constructed. Planning in 
England at the present timeis definitely war plan- 
ning. One of the popular books available in the 
threepence-sixpence stores is A.R.P.; A concise, 
fully illustrated and practical guide for the 
householder and air raid warden, now in its 5th 
edition, 300th thousand. This little booklet tells 
one how to distinguish the various types of gases, 
what to do when gassed, and what to do in case of 
bombing. It is illustrated in colors. 
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Early in 1938, a special committee of the 
Town Planning Institute of Great Britain submitted 
a report om national planning for England and Wales. 
At the present time, planning in England is re- 
garded as essentially alocal activity although all 
town plarfning schemes must be approved by the Min- 
istry of Health. The report states that the na- 
tional aspects of planning have no place in plan- 
ning law and have had little or no attention in 
planning practice. The committee recommended the 





AMERICANS AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


creation of a national planning commission which 
would advise and guide local planning, but would 
also formulate a national plan or policy on broad 
and flexible lines for the allocation and distri- 
bution of major land uses and developments. Noth- 
ing has been done in England to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of this report. 

For many years there has been agitation for 
effective regional planning in the London region, 
but it would appear here again that nothing has 
been done to date. Reference to the recently pub- 
lished books The Big City and The Government and 
Misgovernment of London would seem to prove rather 
conclusively that no effective planning is possible 
in the London region without a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the governments in the area. The London 
County Council within its limited authority has 
done very effective work in the rehousing of slum 
dwellers, but a ride from the center of London to 
Croydon airport, or in any other direction out of 
London, will show that little progress has been 
made in the development of a highway plan. 

I was advised that one of the London newspa- 
pers is sponsoring a program for the construction 
of 26 miles of underground streets which would 
Serve to facilitate the movement of traffic and 
also for air raid protection. Mr. Thomas Adams has 
been retained to prepare such a plan. It was being 
formulated at the time of my visit. 

Along with the air raid protectjons, 
ment of troops, the airplane manoeuvers 








move- 


one sees 





every day and night, the other thing which was 
particularly striking was the great amount of build- 
ing going on in London at the present time. I com- 
mented on the building boom in the report on my 
last visit, but it appears that the boom continues 
unabated. It definitely resembles the boom which 
we experienced in this country prior to the depres- 
Sion and is evidenced by the construction of many 
new apartment buildings. These are particularly 
noticeable in Mayfair, Bloomsbury, Soho, and other 
parts of old London where the face of the commu- 
nity is being very definitely changed. Most of 
the buildings are designed for middle and upper 
middle class occupancy. 


Schools Visited 


A visit to the architectural school of the Ar- 
chitectural Association showed a group engaged in 
a rural planning study covering an area of 30,000 
acres. This study included an investigation of the 
soil, the cover, ownership, drainage areas, etc., 
etc. A socio-economic questionnaire was used in 
the villages to determine the status of the resi- 
dents. The study looks toward a possible reorgan- 
ization of villages some of which are too small at 
the present time to provide desirable living amen- 
ities. I asked one of the group where traditional 
architecture was used in such a study and the an- 
swer given was that up to the present moment no 
thought had been given to design of structures. 
Another group in the school was making an intensive 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY — NEW STORE 


study for the clearance and rebuilding of a slum 
area which had already been selected by the London 
County Council for rebuilding. 

The School for Planning and Research for Na- 
tional Development has a curriculum which includes 
such items as transportation, public services, the 
collection and distribution of food supplies, in- 
dustrial planning, economics and sociology, hygiene 
and public health. It is the broadest and, to me, 
the most satisfactory curriculum for instruction 
in planning that I have seen. I attended an even- 
ing seminar on the 6th of July which was devoted 
to a discussion of nutrition and the effects of 
malnutrition on the population. 





STOCKHOLM WATERFRONT 


(There are eight "accredited" schools of plan- 
ning in the country.) 

Many statistics have been published about the 
effectiveness of local planning in kngland, show- 
ing that the greater part of the country is in one 
way or another being subjected to local planning. 
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These statistics require careful consideration be- 
cause there are actually only about 370 square 
miles under "approved and operative" planning 
schemes (3lst March 1938). 


A visit to Welwyn Garden City showed what ap- 
pears to be healthy development. There are new in- 
dustries since my last visit and a fine new store 
has been built. 
photograph. 


This is shown in the accompanying 





MIDDENMEER ON THE FIRST POLDER 


SWEDEN 


At the outset, it is essential that one under- 
stand what is meant by a town plan. Any subdivi- 
sion or housing scheme is given that name. Thus, 
if an owner were to bring ina plan for a one-block 
housing development it would, in Stockholm, be 
called atown plan and it would be subject to super- 
vision by the local planning office. Under the na- 
tional planning law, the national or state plan- 





STOCKHOLM — SLUSSEN DEVELOPMENT 
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MIDDENMEER 


ning office must also approve planning schemes. 

There is a tremendous amount of street widen- 
ing being done in the city of Stockholm. One of 
the outstanding developments of recent years is 
the Slussen cloverleaf. My observation of a num- 
ber of the projects now under way leads to the be- 
lief that they are too small in scale. It must be 
remembered that European cities are highly concen- 
trated. Many of the buildings are four stories in 
height and the cities are not spread out as are 
our American cities. Automobile registration is 
growing and it would seem that many of the widen- 
ing projects now being carried out will be inade- 
quate in a few years. Many of the new housing pro- 





STOCKHOLM — CHEAP HOUSING BUILT PARILY 
BY OWNER WITH 90% LOAN 





jects consist of tall apartment buildings and in- 
volve a degree of concentration which seems wholly 
unnecessary in view of the great amount of land 
available for building purposes. A photograph of 
one of the cheaper, free-standing houses appears 
below. 

The city of Stockholm owns about 9,000 hec- 
tares of land and leases parcels to private "(usu- 
ally speculative)" builders. 

There is in Sweden a state planning board 
which must be distinguished from our own State 
Planning Boards. In Sweden it is know as the 
Royal Board of Building. Its duty has been des- 
cribed as "to work for the sound development of the 
building of real estate, to exercise the supreme 
supervision thereof, to draw up or to scrutinize 
schemes, and generally to transact matters asso- 
ciated thereto." There are a number of divisions 
including the Town Planning Bureau, which as itk 
name implies, is concerned with local planning mat- 
ters. The town council's decision to adopt a town 
plan (as defined herein) does not have legal effect 
until the scheme is approved by the government. A 
town plan must, according to a recent law, be made 
for every town. 





COPENHAGEN PARK 


DENMARK 


A law of 1938 provides that every urban com- 
munity in Denmark with a population over one thou- 
sand must prepare a town plan. According to this 
act regulations can be wade regarding streets, 
building lines, location of public buildings, parks, 
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playgrounds, airports, distribution of land use 
and density of development, architectural control. 
The important problem, to date unsettled because 
there has been little experience, is the matter of 
compensation for damages sustained by property own- 
ers. It is assumed by some of the Danish planners 
that the mere limitation of use proposed by a plan 
will not mean the payment of compensation, that 
only theactual taking of land will require payment. 

In America a depreciation of use is generally 
held to be a taking of property (except under the 
police power) so some interesting questions remain 
to be answered in Denmark. 

Copenhagen is the largest city in Denmark, 
with an estimated population of one million (in- 
cluding its suburbs). The next largest cities are 
about 100,000. 

The most recent development in the Copenhagen 
area was the preparation of a green belt or park 
scheme. This proposal has met with popular favor. 

I think what chiefly attracts the visitor in 
Copenhagen is its Tivoli, an amusement park in the 
very heart of the city, opened in 1843. One enters 
this park forafew cents and there finds many res- 
taurants, a choice of three bands or orchestras 
(free), a pantomime theatre (free), and other out- 
door entertainment. During the summer months, Tiv- 
oli is visited by over two million people. 





BICYCLE PATH IN COPENHAGEN 


HOLLAND 


Enough has been written about housing develop- 
ments in Holland to warrant my skipping any discus- 
sion of the subject. Although we do not hear as 
much about the housing in Holland as that in Eng- 
land it is my opinion that Holland has provided 
some of the world's outstanding developments. Hous- 
ing developments of all types are to be found there 
ranging from cooperative apartments down through 
modest homes for elderly people. Shortage of funds 
during recent years has curtailed the public hous- 
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TIVOLI ON SUNDAY 


ing program, but the program in the past has been 
so extensive as to provide an outstanding demon- 
stration of what the state and the city can do in 
the way of community rebuilding. 

The city of Amsterdam has a very effective 
city planning department. Unfortunately, lack of 
funds has prevented any extensive improvements in 
recent years and thisis particularly noticeable in 
the highway system in the Amsterdam region. Ex- 
cellent plans have been made, but the highways 
leading from surrounding communities seem very in- 
adequate. One must keep in mind, however, that 
distances are short in Holland and that they have 
an excellent railroad transportation system pro- 
viding fast and frequent transportation to most 
parts of the country. 





FARM HOUSE ON MIDDENMEER POLDER 
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ZUIDER ZEE CROP 


Zuider Zee 


In my last report I described in some detail 
the reclamation of the Zuider Zee. To summarize 
briefly, it is proposed to add approximately 550, 
000 acres to the country. This is an increase of 
7 per cent of the total area of the country and 10 
per cent of the cultivated land. 

The reclaimed area will consist of four pol- 
ders. The first, which has been under cultivation 
for some years, consists of 48,000 acres. The sec- 
ond, now being developed, called the Northeastern 
Polder, consists of about 130,900 acres. Another, 
called the Southwestern Polder, will have 140,000 
acres, while the fourth, called the Southeastern 
Polder, has 230,000 acres. 





FARM HOUSE ON MIDDENMEER POLDER 


I wanted to see the first polder, which I had 
visited two years ago, and so I got a car in An- 
Sterdam and drove toit and over it during one day. 
There is only one word to describe this year's 
crops — they are lush. Crops have been so good 











WIERINGERMEER 
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that additional storage sheds have been erected on 
many of the farms since my visit two years ago. I 
can merely repeat that such crops on land which 
was salt just a few years ago are inconceivable 
unless you see them. 

I again repeat that this is not an inexpensive 
undertaking, nor is it a reclamation scheme for 
people with low incomes. The first polder has been 
divided into parcels of about 50 acres, having a 
length of 880 yards and a width of 275 yards. One 
of the short ends abuts upon an improved road and 
the other on a canal. 

The total cost of the enclosure (which is of 
course complete) was about $70,000,000. The Wier- 
ingermeerpolder has cost about $25,000,000. This 
means a cost of over $600 per acre. It is estimat- 
ed that the cost of the second polder will be about 
$650 per acre. 

All of the cost cannot be charged against the 
reclamation scheme since one of the purposes of the 
expensive dam is to provide for flood control and 
for the storage of water for agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes. It is estimated that flood pre- 
vention and water storage will save about $2,000, 
000 a year. 

The plan above shows how the Wieringermeerpol- 
der has been subdivided. (Incidentally, this scheme 
was sharply criticized by one of the town planners 
whom I saw in Holland.) 


SACRE COEUR CHURCH —- HIGHEST POINT IN PARIS 


PARIS 


We flew into Paris on what was the roughest 
leg of our journey. The ship was a French Bloch. 
On most of our journey, which included London to 
Amsterdam to Copenhagen to Stockholm and back to 
Paris by air, we were in Douglas DC3s which were 
far and away the best planes that we used in Europe. 

Extensive improvements have been made in le 
Bourget (Paris air field) since my last voyage two 
years ago. These improvements were just being 
started in 1937 and have only now been completed. 
The administration building at le Bourget is today 
the largest and most elaborate one that I have 
seen anywhere. The trip in from the air field to 
the center of Paris was, however, the same trip 
over narrow streets and bumpy pavements. Compara- 
tively little seems to have been done in the Paris 
region in providing adequate highways. Again, I 
say that the distance from the airport to the cen- 
ter of the city should always be measured in time 
rather than in miles. 

At the International Congress in Paris in 
1937 there was a lengthy discussion of regional 
planning in the Paris area. Again in Mexico City 
in 1938, M. Morizet talked at great length about 
regional planning in Paris. In Stockholm this year, 
M. Sellier, in discussing regional planning in the 
Paris area, said that it was being conducted in a 
satisfactory manner. My own observation, however, 
would seem to confirm the statements made at the 
Paris Congress that it has not been possible to 
get effective regional planning in the Paris re- 
gion because of inadequate legislation which gives 
no single agency authority to coordinate planning 
in a number of individual governmental units, and 
because of a lack of finances. 
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As this report is being completed France, Eng- 
land and Germany are at war. London and Paris have 
been partially evacuated. If newspaper reports are 
correct, serious attempts are being made to elimin- 
ate Warsaw from the face of the earth. Any discus- 
sion of local or regional planning under the cir- 
cumstances seems unimportant. It remains to be 
seen how these war-torn cities will be rebuilt. 
London had an opportunity after the fire of 1666 to 
rebuild in accordance with a series of plans that 
were excellent for their time, but today London is 
a jumble of streets withouta single adequate north 
and south or east and west highway through the 
city, with a whole series of governmental units 
that refuse to give up their authority or to co- 
ordinate their efforts. It can only be hoped that 
mistakes of the past will be avoided inthe future. 


HOME AGAIN 


The storm had been gathering, the cauldron 
was brewing, so we thought it desirable to go home 
before the storm broke. My sentiments regarding 
America were expressed in a little story that ap- 
peared in the August News Letter. Each time that 
I have been away I have been glad to get back. It 
may be that I am just a provincial, but the Statue 
of Liberty looked very good to me. 
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